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Plate 2. ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS (detail). 1939. Ink 


Rao! Du ly 


Raoul Dufy was born under a lucky star. Except for a 
brief period in his boyhood when family poverty 
forced him to take a clerk’s job in a coffee-importing 
firm, he was free throughout his long successful life 
to devote himself exclusively to painting. Few artists 
won as many prizes and accolades as he, and even 
fewer had the satisfaction of seeing their works hung 


in so many museums and private collections. In in- 
expensive reproductions, his immensely popular art 
decorates the modest homes of those who can only 
dream of seeing the romantic, far-off places he cele- 
brated—Deauville, Nice, Sicily, and Morocco. 

His artistic education began in 1892 when, at the 
age of fifteen, he enrolled in evening classes at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of his native city, Le Havre. 
There he met Othon Friesz with whom he struck up 
a lasting friendship. Later the pair moved to Paris, 
and in 1905 he and Friesz joined Matisse, Vlaminck, 
Derain, Braque, and several other revolutionary 
talents in a group that came to be known as “Les 
Fauves,” or “The Wild Animals.” They broke 
openly with the tradition of nature painting. Their 
canvases flaunt a childlike pleasure in raw, violent 
color contrasts, bold strokes, and daring simplifica- 
tions of form and perspective. Dufy became a Fauve 
after seeing Luxe, Calme et Volupte by Henri Matisse, 
leader of the new movement. The young artist had 
hitherto been engaged in capturing the light and 
movement of the Normandy beaches and the Paris 
boulevards and quays in the manner of Jongkind, 
Sisley, and Pissarro. The radical, new use of color 
and the distortions of Matisse were a revelation to 
Dufy: “I grasped at once the new raison d’étre of 
painting, and Impressionist realism lost all its charm 
for me when I saw this miracle of the imagination 
at play, in drawing and in color.” 

He was over forty, however, before he found his 
own inimitable, though often counterfeited, style. In 
the intervening years he had done pictures in a near- 


Cubist style, made woodcuts for a book by the poet 


Plate 3. THE ACTOR DEHELLY. 1935. Ink 
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Plate j. BACCARAT AT DEAUVILLE. 1928. Ink 


Apollinaire, designed fabrics for Poiret and Bian- 
chini, and served on the staff of a museum. Fate was 
to allow him three decades in which to fulfill his 
new mission: “To render beauty accessible to all, by 
putting order into things and thought.” 

This emphasis on “order’’ is a typically Gallic 
feature, and Gallic, too, is the implied wit of the 
statement, since Dufy’s art takes such liberties with 
rules for the sake of spontaneous effects. All of his 
drawings and paintings stem from natural appear- 
ances; but more important to Dufy than literal obser- 
vation is the expression of his romantic temperament 
in private and fanciful worlds of imaginative beauty. 
“Tt is mecessary to create a world of things that one 
does not see,” the artist has explained. 

To achieve the desired effects he had to abandon 
what is known as correct drawing and to invent a 
calligraphy of his own, using the brush to paint and 
draw at the same time. Every single canon of the art 
of picture-making that he had learned as an art stu- 
dent had to be discarded. Perspective was sacrificed 
to the artist's inherent concept of joyous arrangement; 
local colors of objects did not restrain his chromatic 
invention. He felt entirely free to “distort” or endow 
with whatever colors he chose the objects he fell in 
love with. Accused of taking too many liberties with 
the motif, the sharp-witted Dufy replied: ‘Nature, 
my dear sir, is only a hypothesis.” 

The trait by which we distinguish a Dufy from the 
work of his countless imitators is his draftsmanship, 
which is as personal as a man’s handwriting. It is a 
sort of cursive stenography, using little curving 
strokes, hinting rather than describing, light, swift, 
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Plate 5. yazz (detail). 1925. Ink 
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Plate 6. THE OPERA. 1932. Ink 


graceful, and seemingly artless. Its virtuosity en- 
hances rather than eclipses the poetry inherent in the 
things he drew and painted, and the rapidity of his 
sketching has enabled him to capture moods and 
movements inaccessible to a slower-working painter. 

For all his stupendous dexterity as a draftsman, 
Dufy is primarily a colorist, in the great French 
tradition of Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, Delacroix, 
and Renoir. Like these artists, he makes color a 
pleasurable experience for its own sake. He once 
said, “My eyes were made to efface that which is 
ugly.’’ Dufy erased ugliness and vigorously deepened 
the sensuous qualities of the beautiful. The Mediter- 
ranean is rarely as poetically blue as it is on his 
canvases, and his brush endowed flowers, lawns, 
beaches, palm trees, and drawing-room interiors 
with bright hues so fascinating and varied that the 
child-like wonder of his art never palls. Perhaps 
Gertrude Stein distilled the essence of his life and 
creation most succinctly when she exclaimed, “Dufy 
is pleasure!” 

He continued to dispense pleasure even when 
arthritis struck him in his advanced age, confining 
him, like Renoir, to a wheel chair. Only when his 
gnarled hands refused to function in 1950 did he 
seek cortisone treatment in the United States. Feeling 
much improved after his treatment, he returned to 
France where he installed himself in a farmhouse at 
Forcalquier, Provence. He died there on March 23, 
1953 at the age of seventy-five. His close friend 
Henri Matisse, to whose work and philosophy of life 
his own have often been compared, had this brief 
comment to make: “Dufy’s work will live.” 
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Plate 7. NUDE. 


Will it live? Those who mistake sullenness for 
depth, and consider joe de vivre as shallowness, have 
tried to dismiss him as ‘‘a mere textile designer.’’ He 
has been called a hedonist, a painter of the leisure 
classes whose work was a luxury designed expressly 
for the elegant drawing rooms of the rich, like so 
many pieces of furniture. But while Dufy’s art is 
decorative, it is neither escapist nor primarily fashion- 
able. On the contrary, his art is of and for the world, 
recording accurately certain of its more lighthearted 
aspects—its surfaces, its movements—and with an un- 
rivaled poetic charm and subtle refinement of me- 
dium. Dufy will live as a chronicler of worldly 
society, of the smartly dressed ladies and gentlemen 
who enjoy themselves at baccarat tables, race courses, 
regattas, or the theater. He has done for our century 
what another vivacious draftsman, Constantin Guys, 
did for the era of Napoleon III when he set down 
the passing show of the period. 

But Dufy’s work has perhaps more serious in- 
trinsic artistic merit. For he was more than a reporter; 
he was a poet who relied more on imagination than 
observation. He remained the fanciful dreamer who 
had watched the cargo ships at Le Havre going to and 
from strange lands. As a mature artist, he often 
borrowed life’s appearances to create, in a kind of 
picture-writing understandable to the heart, the pleas- 
ant world of very personal dreams. 


All the monochrome drawings and sketches in this 
book are reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Galerie Louis Carré, Parts and the personal kind- 
ness of M. Louis Carré. 
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Painted 1935 


TE BE Ws ale ReAy iin 


Collection Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, New York 


w 
Gouache, 24 x 20" 


In this gouache painting, made with opaque water 
colors, the artist is even less concerned than usual with 
the natural colors of objects. Instead, in this fantasy 
he endows the objects with whatever hues might en- 
hance the decorative beauty of his dreamlike pattern, 
reminiscent of Oriental creation. This delightful Blue 
Train (alluding to La Fleche d’ Azur, the crack train 
connecting Paris and the Riviera) promises a journey 
into the realm of Fancy. 


Pate Aw Ean 


Painted 1908 


VAGE WOE MPAGR Ss ESE S 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. Peter A. Rubel, New York 
Oil, 3594 * 2894" 


When Dufy created this picture, he already had a 
decade’s work as a professional painter behind him, 
yet he had still a long way to go to find his own 
personal style. Here he has successfully blended Fauve 
practices with the principles found in Cézanne. From 
the Fauves he learned to simplify forms and to apply 
color in violent juxtaposition for the sake of utmost 
expressiveness; from Cézanne he learned the secret of 
producing, through the architectural organization of 
planes, the effect of things existing in space. With 
little concern for representational accuracy and by 
means of flat forms and opaque, cool tones, Dufy 
endeavored to make a decorative pattern wholly pleas- 
ing to the eye. 


PLATE 9 


Painted 1914 


NEAPOLITAN FISHERMAN 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. Peter A. Rubel, New York 
Oil, 291% x 15%" 


After having been, successively, under the spell of the 
Impressionists, and then of Matisse and Cézanne, 
Dufy stopped to watch Picasso and Braque who 
around 1908 had started to fracture the forms of 
nature for the purpose of producing something new 
out of the broken parts. But he never became a full- 
fledged Cubist, just as he never slavishly adhered to 
any other school. He did not carry geometrical ab- 
straction to the point where the object is unrecogniz- 
able; he always retained a suggestion of three-dimen- 
sionality; after restricting himself for a short time 
to the Cubists’ austere monochromes, he returned to 
bright colors more in keeping with his personality. This 
was a period in which he tried, not entirely success- 
fully, to “reconcile the natural grace of his irrepres- 
sible fantasy with the demands of rules to which he 
conformed,” as one of his biographers, Marcelle Berr 
de Turique, has put it. 


PIG wat ee 


Painted 1923 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Collection Mrs. Louis §. Gimbel, Jr., New York 


Oil, 5034 x 4314" 


The “real’’ Dufy that the world immediately recog- 
nizes with joy did not emerge until some time after 
World War I. In this picture he reveals a freedom 
that allows him to design and paint with the unin- 
hibited gusto of a child. Unconcerned with such adult 
notions as perspective, traditional modeling, and cor- 
rectness of drawing, he plunges headfirst into an 
ocean of a luminous blue, of an intensity that nature 
reveals only on a few rare days of calm and peace. 
Brought up in a harbor city, Dufy was always fond 
of the sea and the riches it offers to the artistic eye. 
Here he nearly outdoes nature by producing a deep 
blue of an unsurpassed sensuous quality, a blue that, 
to borrow a phrase from medieval theology, is not a 
color but a mystery. 


IDENT 14 


Painted 1908 


FISHERMEN WITH LINES 


Private collection. 
Oil 255% x 317%" 


The Cezanne retrospective at the Salon d’Automne in 
1907 had a tremendous effect upon the group of young 
vanguard artists who comprised the Fauves. ‘The Wild 
Animals,’ whose gods had hitherto been Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, became converted to the Master of Aix. 
Even Matisse, the least affected by the new trend, spoke 
of Cézanne to his pupils as “the father of us all.” 
While remnants of Fauvist coloring can still be ob- 
served in the View of Marseilles (plate 8), in Fisher- 
men with Lines Dufy’s palette is stripped to the bare 
essentials, to the pale gray, green, and tan of the new 
followers of Cézanne, although other hues are not shut 
out completely. 

This painting is interesting for the device of the 
high horizon line borrowed by Dufy and others from 
the Japanese. Worth noting is the picture's division 
into three sharply defined color bands—sky, ocean, and 
shore. This division of the canvas, horizontal or ver- 
tical, can often be observed in his work. Notice the 
way the composition is pulled together by the fishing 
lines, which rhythmically reach toward a focal point. 


Pe Al ie Eat 2 


Painted 1923 
TAORMINA 


Collection Stephen D. Heineman, Greenwich, Conn. 


Oil, 2354 x 2834" 


This is a poet’s rendering of the ancient Sicilian town 
whose matchless beauty has been praised in many 
tongues. Here we have something in the nature of a 
stage setting for an opera where the tenor arrives in 
a gondola beneath a balcony to serenade his beloved. 
Yet with all these elements of picturesque unreality, 
Dufy managed to retain the flavor of the real Taor- 
mina: its crystalline air, the enchantment of its bright 
walls, the feeling of aged greatness, and the idea of 
perfect charm, as permanent as the marble facades on 
the serene hills. 
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Painted 1924 
THE BAY OF SAINTE-ADRESSE 


Collection Evelyn Sharp, New York 
Oil, 235% x 285%" 


The sea resort of Sainte-Adresse, a short tram ride 
from Le Havre, is full of memories for many Ameri- 
cans: one building halfway up the hill which domi- 
nates the town was an American headquarters during 
World War I. Historians of art know Sainte-Adresse 
as the place favored by the young Monet, who painted 
its populated yellow beach, the white sails on gleam- 
ing water, and the vast expanse of sky dotted with 
drifting white clouds. Painting the same scene sixty 
years after Monet, Dufy was not concerned with re- 
producing all topographical details, nor with clearly 
defining and separating all objects; the site merely 
provided a springboard for his artistic imagination. 
Note how the rhythm of the bay is repeated in the 
sweep of the fisherman’s rod. The butterflies in the 
foreground are a frequent motif in Dufy’s canvases. 


PME A TLE a4 


Painted 1929 
CASINO AT NICE 


Private collection, New York 


Oil, 19% x 24” 


This Casino was repeatedly painted by Dufy; an un- 
finished version of it was found on the easel in his 
studio at the time of his death. The artist was at- 
tracted by the building's bizarre features and by the 
festive array of lush palm trees, strollers, and cars on 
the promenade. With the combination of bright yellow, 
blue, and green tones and melodiously flowing lines, 
the canvas captures perfectly the Arabian Nights at- 
mosphere of southern France. 


PLATE 1 4. DETAIL 
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Painted 1925 


ROR O}E IMeAR Ss Esa ES 


Perls Galleries, New York 
Oi, 217 x 255%" 


The city of Marseilles lies in the form of an amphi- 
theater around a natural habor, known as Le Vieux 
Port. The huge bridge in the background was bombed 
during the last war, as was this old section of the town 
which was notorious for its narrow, sinister streets. 
Dufy felicitously dramatized the scene by setting a 
boldly simplified orange and yellow sun in the aqua- 
marine sky, above the rippling waves of the blue sea 
filled with streamers and sailing craft, and the reddish 
houses, the decaying haunts of the underworld. Dufy 
painted this Expressionist work from a hotel room. 
At the right is the reflection of the sun, to the left, 
the downtown section of Marseilles, mirrored in his 
casement windows. A picture painted from the same 
window, but including in the foreground the ara- 
besques of a balcony and a busy harbor street, is in the 
museum of Brussels. 


REL AT En ele 


Painted 1928 


INTERIOR 


Private collection, New York 


Oil, 25.* 314%" 


Although there are no people in the room, it goes 
without saying that the inhabitants belong to the 
haut monde, that fortunate group which can afford to 
live on the Cote d’Azur, with its delightful climate 
and never-ceasing festivities. When Matisse showed 
Renoir a painting of Nice somewhat similar to Dufy’s 
Interior but preceding it by a decade, the aged Im- 
pressionist master was “astonished that the solid blue 
of the sea seen through the window held its place 
instead of jumping forward.” Renoir would have 
been equally astonished by Dufy’s bold treatment. 
Pleasing in its utter calmness, the picture suggests 
a world where the art of leisurely living is cultivated. 
Without duplicating Matisse’s style, Dufy managed 
to achieve what seemed most desirable to his col- 
league, namely, ‘an art of balance, of purity and 
serenity, devoid of any troubling subject matter . . . 
like a good armchair in which to rest from fatigue.” 


PLATE 17 


Painted about 1940 


RAGE VIR AC Kk 


Collection Alfred Schwabacher, New York 
Oil, 18 x 21%” 


About 1923, Dufy’s employer, the silk manufacturer 
Bianchini, advised the artist to attend the races in 
order to see what women were wearing. But the 
painter, whose designs have embellished many a 
woman’s dress, had eyes only for the jockeys and 
horses, and ever since, this gay spectacle of sport 
has remained one of his favorite subjects. He has 
painted it at Deauville, Longchamps, Ascot, and, dur- 
ing his visit to the United States in 1950-51, at Bel- 
mont Park. In Race Track Dufy's mature style is ap- 
parent in the pattern of a few, bright, over-all hues 
which replace local color, and in the crisp, nervous 
“handwriting” of his line. 
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Painted 1930 
THE GATE 


Collection Evelyn Sharp, New York 
Oil, 5114 x 635%" 


Dufy loved to paint the graceful mansions and castles 
that were built by aristocrats in the loveliest spots of 
France. Here, in a chateau in Normandy, he was at- 
tracted by the graceful undulations of the wrought-iron 
gate, most appealing to his baroque playfulness. What- 
ever want and misery exist in our far-from-perfect 
world seem to stop before this beautiful gate that will 
not open to anyone who might disturb the aura of 
elegance and tranquillity. An atmosphere of perfect 
calm is achieved by the complete harmony between 
the predominant colors ~ the bright yellow-green of 
springtime and the lush blue of the sky and the Eng- 
lish Channel. 


PLATE 19 


Painted 1946 
RED CONCERT 


Private collection, New York 


Oil, 13. « 164%" 


Here, as in the preceding picture, one color dominates 
the canvas. In this case, it is a subtle red, fraught with 
mystery. This work, produced by one who had ‘‘an 
eye for music,’’ comes as near to the feeling of music 
as painting can. Little is left of the thoroughgoing 
realism which characterizes the paintings of orchestras 
he did while still an art student in Le Havre. 


PLATE 19 DETAIL 


PLATE 20 


Painted 1935 
HARBOR AT DEAUVILLE 


Private collection 


Oil, 2554 « 31%" 


Deauville, widely known for its race courses and lux- 
urious villas, shares its harbor, formed by the mouth of 
the Touques River, with the less elegant, but busier 
Trouville. Fifty-six years before Dufy’s version, Claude 
Monet painted the entrance to the same harbor as seen 
from Trouville. Monet painstakingly mirrored sky and 
sea, embankments, ships, fishermen, and, above all, 
the reflections of sails and hulls on the shimmering 
water. Dufy, never a practitioner of this art of verisi- 
militude, merely abstracts from the gay scene, as it 
offers itself to his discerning eye, a few suggestive de- 
tails to form a strikingly beautiful design. While his 
medium is oil, he applies it in light and loose strokes, 
thus giving this canvas the charm of sketchiness char- 
acteristic of water colors. 


PV AE 2 


Painted 1936 
THE ROYAL YACHT CLUB, COWES 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. Harry N. Abrams, New York 
Oil, 1814 725%" 


The scene is the Royal Yacht Club at Cowes on the 
Isle of Wight, associated with yachting since the days 
of the first Queen Elizabeth. Three gentlemen leisurely 
relax in the palatial building, waiting for the butler 
to serve drinks. Dufy loved to do such combinations 
of seascape and interior, and he was fond of showing 
people on holiday. He once remarked: “If Fragonard 
could be so gay about the life of his time, why can’t 
I be just as gay about mine?” 


PLA TE “2 2 


Painted 1942 
THE STUDIO 


Collection Jonathan Marshall, New York 
Oil, 18 x 2144" 


Certain leitmotifs, such as reclining nudes or musical 
instruments, appear in Dufy’s pictures again and again. 
Even his motionless subjects, however, have a buoy- 
ancy that makes them seem to float in the air. On 
the wall is a near-Cubist painting, The Bather, which 
Dufy executed in 1914. Although more than sixty 
when he painted The Studio, and already plagued with 
arthritis, he retained the same light touch and charm- 
ing looseness of drawing which characterize the can- 
vases created at the height of his career. 
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Painted 1949 
VENUS AND THE ORGAN PLAYER 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bergman, New York 


Gouache, 19 * 252" 


This is a delicate, witty parody of Titian’s famous 
Venus and the Organ Player (about 1545) in the 
Prado, Madrid. As a colorist, Dufy was particularly 
fond of the great Venetian who, in the words of one 
of his biographers, was ‘‘the first painter to entrust his 
force of expression freely to the element of color.” 
Yet with all his respect for the master, the twentieth- 
century Frenchman could not help being lighthearted 
and ironic about the topic, and he did not attempt to 
endow the dramatis personae with the opulent, har- 
monious beauty fashionable in the Renaissance. 


PLATE 23. DETAIL 
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Painted 1951 
MOULIN DE LA GALETTE 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bergman, New York 
Oil, 26 x 32" 


How much Dufy has in common with Renoir was con- 
vincingly shown in New York when, in an exhibi- 
tion entitled Two Colorists, paintings by both men 
were hung side by side. Dufy adheres closely to the 
composition by Renoir, yet his irreverent treatment of 
the theme in quick, agitated strokes is lighter and more 
sketchy than the style of Renoir’s ambitious and some- 
what sedate work of 1876. Gertrude Stein, who saw 
an earlier version of Dufy’s Moulin de la Galette, com- 
mented: ‘That is the way it is Renoir had painted 
it and the Paris that was Renoir’s was not ours, but it 
was the Paris that belonged to Paris. There again 
Renoir had made it large Dufy had made it small, 
Renoir had made them round Dufy had made them 
delicate, Renoir had made them red Dufy had made 
them green and rose, and yet it was the same picture 
it really was.” 


PLATE 24. DETAIL 
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Painted 1944 


THE ORCHESTRA 


Collection Stephen D. Heineman, Greenwich, Conn. 


Oil, 18% x 24" 


Coming from a family of music lovers that included 
both amateurs and professional musicians, Dufy was 
an ardent devotee of music himself. He spent the last 
evening of his life listening to a recording of a Wagner 
opera. What attracted him in orchestras—a favorite 
subject—were the agitated movements and the weav- 
ing patterns of form and sound, which he superbly 
translated into vibrating lines. This canvas is a sample 
of what he called ‘‘tonal painting,” a phenomenon of 
his last years. Whereas his friend Matisse never wearied 
of using many colors, Dufy often reduced the num- 
ber of colors to a minimum, occasionally even limiting 
himself to a single hue, against which his rhythmic 
brush strokes are given free play. 


PEL WAG EN 26 


Painted 1951 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. LOUIS BERGMAN 


Collection Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bergman, New York 
Oil, 19% x 15%" 


While convalescing in Tucson, Arizona, Dufy did 
this portrait of the wife of one of his chief collectors. 
Sympathetically painted, this work bears out Dr. John- 
son’s famous dictum, “Portraiture is a reasonable and 
natural consequence of affection.” Although the artist 
produced only a limited number of portraits, he was 
very competent in portraiture, knowing how far he 
should deviate from the forms of nature in the neces- 
sary process of abstraction without sacrificing either 
psychological or biographical truth. It is interesting to 
compare this late portrait with his 1897 ventures into 
the field of portraiture, which were in an Impressionist 
vein. The 1951 picture reveals how far Dufy had 
progressed in the direction of simplification for the 
sake of design, traveling the same road with Matisse 
and Modigliani. 
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Painted 1951 
BLUE MOZART 


Private Collection, New York 


Oi, 35% 45" 


Done in thin washes of blue, white, and green, this 
picture suggests an allegretto by Mozart, whose rococo 
spirit, aristocratic and refined, was very much akin to 
that of the painter born more than a century later. 
Although this painting was made in Dufy’s last years 
when he was in constant pain from arthritis, it is as 
gay and evanescent as ever. Young Schubert once 
confided to his diary his enthusiasm for the great 
eighteenth-century composer: “O Mozart, immortal 
Mozart, what countless images of a brighter and better 
world thou hast stamped upon our souls!”’ Of the late 
Dufy it can also be said truthfully that he too, in his 
minor key, “stamped upon our souls’ “countless 
images of a brighter and better world.” 
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Plate 28. CELLIST. About 1944. Ink 


Plate 29. THE savoy (detail). 1935. Ink 
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Plate 31. 


Plate 32. EPSOM. 1934. Ink 
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Plate 33. CHATEAU DE BRISSAC. 1936. Ink 


Plate 34. THE BRIDGE OF THE “QUEEN MARY.” 1937. Ink 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


1877 Raoul Dufy (pronounced doo-FEE) born 
June 3, Le Havre, France. 


1895 Enrolls in Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Le Havre. 
Friendship with painter, Othon Friesz. 

1900 Wins scholarship to study art in Paris. 

1903 Exhibits at Salon des Indépendants in Paris. 

1905 Joins “Les Fauves” after seeing Matisse’s 


Luxe, Calme et Volupte. 


1907 Austere palette and structural design of 
Cézanne and the Cubists influence his work. 


1911 Does woodcuts for Apollinaire’s Le Bestiaire, 
fabric designs for Poiret, Paris couturier. 
Bianchini, apparel manufacturer, acquires 
rights to Dufy’s popular textile prints. 


1920-22 Experiments with ceramics, tapestries, other 
applied arts. Travels in Italy and Sicily. 


1926-30 Occupied with tapestries, ballet decor, book 
illustrations. Successful show in Paris. 


1937 Paints huge mural (200 feet long, 35 feet 
high) for Paris World’s Fair. 


1940-44 Retires to Perpignan in unoccupied France. 
1950-51 Finds cure for crippling arthritis in America. 


1953 Dies of a heart attack in Provence, March 23. 


DUFY IN AMERICA 


Dufy made two trips to this country, in 1937 and in 1951. 
A disarmingly cheerful man, he was welcomed wherever 
he went; he, in turn, became an enthusiast of the Ameri- 
can scene and gave Americans some curious new slants 
on their own country and culture, in paint and in words. 

In Boston, where he was successfully treated for 
arthritis in 1951, the artist painted scenes of race tracks 
and festive views of the Charles river with scullers and 
sunbathers. He thrilled to Times Square (“‘spectacular, 
like a ballet’), painted its crowds and surrounding sky- 
scrapers (‘a résumé of the universe’). In Arizona he 
discovered the cowboy (“the American bullfighter’’), 
sketched rodeos, and recorded dramatic southwest sunsets. 

To friends who found Dufy’s American paintings 
curiously Parisian the artist pointed out: “There are, 
of course, differences between the American and the 
French scene, but they are superficial. A painted land- 
scape is not nature, anyway. Art is a creation, like music 
or poetry.” 

For American artists he advised a mixture of patience 
and boldness: ‘Art in America is derivative because it is 
still young. Art in France, too, was derivative up until 
the nineteenth century. American art, like America, must 
wait and live a while longer. . . . The one big fault with 
the American artist is that he does not see what is around 
him until he sees it in a picture. I would say to him, break 
all the cameras, never look at a photograph, then paint.” 


SOME OTHER BOOKS 
ABOUT DUFY 


Pierre Camo. Raoul Dufy. Lausanne, Marguerat, 1946 
Louis Carré. Dessins et Croquis extraits des Cartons et 
Carnets de Raoul Dufy. Paris, Louis Carré, 1944 
Pierre Courthion. Raoul Dufy. Geneva, Pierre Cailler, 

1951. (The most comprehensive and extensive sur- 
vey of Dufy’s art, with many illustrations) 
Marcelle Berr de Turique. Raoul Dufy. Paris, Floury, 
1930 
Christian Zervos. Raoul Dufy. Paris, Les Cahiers d’ Art, 
1928 
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